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FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Theatre Membership 5 - per year 


Announcement of Productions of the 
ARTS THEATRE 
appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 


Evening Standard, Evening News, Star, 
Sunday Times and Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2. (TEM. 3334) 








HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 G 8.45. 
** WONDERFUL TIME” 

with BILLY COTTON and his BAND TED RAY 
JOY NICHOLS CEORGE and BERT BERNARD 

and Big Company 
LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Twice Daily at 2.30 G 7.0 

** DICK WHITTINGTON ” 

FRANKIE HOWERD SONNIE HALE 
“Mr. PASTRY” (Richard Hearne) VANESSA LEE 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 G 8.50. 

DAVID HUCHES Archie Robbins Leslie 
Randall Eddie Vitch, baby Scruggs, etc. 
IN A NEW FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 
PARIS TO PICCADILLY 











For Times of Performances see Daily Press 
LINNIT & DUNFEE LTD 
present 
ROBERTSON 
HARE 
y) 


RALPH 
LYNN 


A New Farcical Comedy 


WILD HORSES 


by 
BEN TRAVERS 
with 
JOAN HAVTHORNE 


CONSTANCE COLIN 
LORNE DOUGLAS 


and 
RUTH MAITLAND 
Directed by CHARLES HICKMAN 








H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


For times of performances see Announcements in the Press 


APOLLO 

George G Alfred Black G H. M. Tennent Ltd 
present 

SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 

DUCHESS 


THE DEEP BLUE SEA 


by Terence Rattigan 


LYRIC 


ROBERT MORLEY DAVID TOMLINSON 


in 


THE LITTLE HUT 


PHOENIX 


ALFRED LUNT LYNN FCNTANNE 


in 


QUADRILLE 


A Comedy by Noé!l Coward 


PICCADILLY 
WILFRED PICKLES 


in 


THE GAY DOG 


SAVOY 


GLADYS COOPER JUDY CAMPBELL 
ANGELA BADDELEY 


in 


RELATIVE VALUES 


by Noél Coward 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


GLOBE 


THE GLOBE REVUE 


HAYMARKET 
EDITH SYBIL KATHLEEN ™ WENDY 
EVANS THORNDIKE HARRISON HILLER 


WATERS OF THE MOON 


A Comedy by N. C. Hunter 


STRAND 


PAMELA BROWN PHIL BROWN 


THE RIVER LINE 


By Charies Morgan 


LYRIC, Hammersmith 
JOHN GIELCUD’S SEASON 


PAUL SCOFIELD 


as 


RICHARD II 
by 
William Shakespeare 


Directed by John Gielgud 
Décor by Loudon Sainthill 





Wherever smoking is permitted 


ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 











The Art of 
Dramatic 
Criticism 


by sy 


R. Littlewood 


The primary aim oj this book is to help young critics 
and would-be critics, and it deals, therefore, not only 
with the historical background of dramatic criticism 
irom the earliest times but also with the practice 
and prospects of 

present-day criticism. 

Giving as it does, the 

carefully considered 

views of an eminent 

dramatic critic with a 

lifetime's experience, 

it will »« appeal to 

everyone with a 

serious interest in the 

theatre. 15/- net, 


AC KSoN . 
Foreworg 


PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 








THE BRANDON THOMAS CO 


“CHARLES AUNT” 


BRANDON THOMAS 


Professionals: Apply J. Brandon-Thomas 
2 Lansdowne House, Lansdowne Rd., W.11. 


Amateurs: Apply Samuel French Ltd. 


26 Southampton St., Strand, W.C.2. 














17 Irving Street 


Irving Theatre Leicester Sq. WC2 


WHitehall 8657 
LONDON’S ONLY LATE NICHT SHOW 
Every night at 10.30 except Monday. Sunday 9.3 


AN INTIMATE REVUE 


Annual membership 5 


Licensed till midnight ‘Leicester Square 





Bigrssnage- LENSES. Wear these “invisible glasses” 
while you pay for them By arrangement with 
many leading qualified practitioners these Lenses are 
now available on conveniently deferred terms.— Details 
from: The Contact Lens Finance Company, 4 Reece 
Mews, London, S.W.7 








THEATRE BOOK CLUB 


The best books on the 
Theatre at a half to 
a third of normal 
price. Members buy 
books published from 
25s. to 12s. 6d. for Only 7s. 6d. 
Jan: HE THAT PLAYS THE KING, 
by Ken Tynan. Lively criticism of 
drama and acting by a producer des- 
cribed by Agate as “a great dramatic 
critic in the making.” Introduction by 
Orson Welles. Published at 12s. 6d. 
Saving 5s. 
Mar: WE’LL HEAR A PLAY, by 
J. C. Trewin. Stimulating “notebook 
of the theatre’ by a leading critic. 
Introduction by Sir Barry Jackson. 
Published at 12s. 6d. Saving 5s. 
May: THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY 
LANE, by W. Macqueen-Pope. 25 
illustrations. Foreword by _ Ivor 
Novello. Published at 21s. A saving 
of 13s. 6d. 
Each alternate month members 
receive the Club’s special edition of 
an outstanding theatrical book. These 
are all unabridged, contain the origin- 
al illustrations, are printed in clear 
modern type and beautifully bound. 
It costs nothing to join. There are 





You need send 


no money till you get your first book. 
Members have the _ privilege of 
buying past selections in stock at the 
special Club price. 

“Tt fills a unique position in bringing 
theatre books, normally expensive, 
within the reach of everyone,” is the 
latest testimonial from Mr. E. C. 
Quinn, N. Ireland. 


Fill in this Form Now! 
To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club I agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing I 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) | under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing 


I enclose £2 Ss. for one year's + Veeinans 
(6 books), $7.00 for U 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six scant 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does not apply 


no membership fees. 








NAME takes . 
State Mr., Mrs. or Miss 
ADDRESS 


BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


SIGNATURE . T.W.30 
Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d 





You can order through your bookseller if he 
is a member of Associated Booksellers. 








Be | 
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OVALTINE RUSKS 


These delicious Rusks, which 
contain a proportion of 
‘Ovaltine’, are appetizing, 
digestible and nourishing. 
‘Ovaltine’ Rusks are a wel- 
come addition to the diet of 
children and adults. They 
are also a help to babies at 
teething time. 
In Cartons, 10d. and 1/7. 





UTSTANDING quality and value have made 

‘Ovaltine’ the world’s most popular food bever- 
age. In countless homes it brings to each member 
of the family the benefits of important nutritive 
elements and vitamins, derived from Nature’s best 
foods and _ fortified with additional vitamins. 
Through its deliciousness and palatability ‘Ovaltine’ 
is enjoyed by everyone. 


As a supplement to the daily dietary—-as the bed- 
time beverage for helping to promote the conditions 
favourable to natural, restorative sleep—Ovaltine’ 
has amply proved its special advantages. It provides 
concentrated, easily digestible nourishment of the 
highest quality at the lowest possible price. 


Be wise—Economise 


Insist on 


OVALTINE 


The vitamin-fortified 
food beverage 
Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6 


It Pays to Buy the Best 


P.867A 
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Editorial and Advertising Offices 
I DORSET BUILDINGS 
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(Central 1555) 


Subscription 18s. a vear including postage 
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Over the Footlights 


1952 did not sustain its promise for the London 
theatres. The early months had been over- 
shadowed by the death of a much-loved King, but even 
so most of the outstanding productions were seen in the 
first six or seven months of the year, after which came 
one of the most disastrous autumn seasons in recent 
memory. 
Looking back, it is, on the whole, the acting we recall 
most vividly: Gielgud in Much Ado; Peggy Ashcroft’s 
Hester Collyer; Margaret Johnston in Summer and 
Smoke; Alec Clunes in Christopher Fry's The Firstborn; 
Mary Morris as the young Elizabeth; Googie Withers, 
Michael Redgrave and Sam Wanamaker in Winter 
Journey; Alec Guinness as the Ant Scientist; Flora 
Robson, and the two child actors, Jeremy Spenser and 
Carol Wolveridge in 
The Innocents; .Kath- 
arine Hepburn’s whirl- 
wind millionairess; john Gielgud in “ Much Ado About 
the Lunts’ superbly Nothing,” highlight of the 1952 pro- 
" ° 5 ductions 
finished acting in (Portrait by Houston-Rogers) 
Quadrille; all the cast 
in Porgy and Bess; and the exquisite Juliet of Claire 
Bloom in the brilliant revival of Romeo and Juliet at 
the Old Vic. This latter was one of the triumphs of 
1952, and most welcome indeed in view of the doldrums 
which had previously persisted in the Waterloo Road. 
For sheer perfection Much Ado About Nothing must 
take first place among the year’s most gracious memories. 
To this must be added Charles Morgan’s The River Line, 
The Deep Blue Sea, Summer and Smoke, The Firstborn, 
Winter Journey and The Innocents as plays which made 
a lasting impression. We write before the John Gielgud 
Peery Ashereft gave the performance *220N Opens at the Lyric, Hammersmith, but this no 


of her career in Terence Rattigan's doubt, will give a much-needed fillip to the last days 
“ The Deep Blue Sea.” of the old year. 


(Portrait by Vivienne) (Continued overleaf) 





peErioo | ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION ARMOUR 


and —______CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS-———— FOR HIRE 


MODERN Robert White C Sons | seancune 


JEWELLERY | 57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 ane 
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Mary 
Morris's 
spirited 
Elizabeth 
in the 
successful 
historical 
play “‘The 
Young 
Elizabeth’ 
will not be 
forgotten. 


(Picture 
by Denis 
de Marney) 


Dial ‘M’ For Murder proved to be one 
of the cleverest thrillers for years, and no 
doubt paved the way for the spate of murder 
plays which cluttered up the final months 
of 1952, many of which did not stay the 
course. There were a number of very 
inferior plays presented, but quite a few 
did not deserve the bad luck which came 
their way. Among these was the ill-fated 
Summer and Smoke, by Tennessee Williams; 
After My Fashion, The Troublemakers and 
Second Threshold. Hanging Judge was a 
well-contrived and gripping play which 
should have had a longer run. It was 
obvious by the end of 1952 that success for 
new productions was hard to come by: 

Call Me Madam was a lively American 
importation, and the likeable new British 
musical, Love From Judy, discovered for us 
a charming new young star in Jean Carson. 


The ever- 
popular 
Lunts 
returned 

to the 
West End 
in 1952 

in Noel 
Coward's 
*“Quadrille,”’ 
their first 
London 
appearance 
since 1944, 


(Picture 
by Cecil 
Beaton) 


But the most unusual experience—perhaps 
of the whole year—was Porgy and Bess, 
which we feature this month. 

Once again we take the opportunity of 
wishing our readers a very happy and pros- 
perous New Year. Coronation Year should 
find the English theatre once again on its 
toes. FS. 





Christmas Shows 


Pantomimes 

Dick Whittington, London Palladium 
Jack and Jill, Casino 

Babes in the Wood, Players’ Theatre 


Ice Shows 
Jack and the Beanstalk on Ice, Empress Hall 
Sieeping Beauty on Ice, Empire Pool, Wembley 


Children’s Plays 

Peter Pan, Scala 

Where the Rainbow Ends, Princes 

Beauty and the Beast, Mercury 

The Dancing Princesses, Embass) 

The Bewitching Witch, Boltons 

The Muffin Show, Vaudeville 

Cinderella (Puppets), New Torch 

Imperial Court of Mystery, Winter Garden 
Christmas Magic, Fortune 


Circuses 

Bertram Mills Circus, Olympia 

Tom Arnold's Circus, Harringay Arena 
Jack Hylton’s Circus, Earl's Court 


an 
Maria Marten, Aris 











As weqgoto press 
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LAYS produced too late 
apart from the Christmas 
include Remains to be 
For Better For 


for review this month 
Shows detailed above, 
Seen (Princes, 16th December); 
Worse (Comedy, 17th) and Dear Charles 
(New, 18th) Festival Ballet opened at the Festival 
Hall on 29th December, and full details of John 
Gielgud’s season at the Lyric, Hammersmith, were 
given last month 


. * * 


. 

Holding strongly the view that a completely rounded 
ballet-training should provide pupils with actual stage 
experience while still learning, Madame Nichelaeva 
Legat, who launched her main Ballet successfully this 
autumn, has now formed a Junior Ballet company (a 
popular Christmas attraction at Eastbourne this year) 
in which many of her youngest star pupils from the 
School at Tunbfidge Wells take part The school 
which has trained many ballet celebrities—has over a 
hundred resident pupils, drawn from al parts of the 
world, Mme. Legat encourages the children to have 
pets at their school Enormous keenness is shown, 
and the theatre contract for the Ballet contains a 
clause that one performance each week shall be given 
for the benefit of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to” Animals 


ApoLocy: In our pictorial review of Hanging Judge 
last month, Brian Haines, who appeared as one of 
the jurymen, was inadvertently called Brian Hayes. 
Our sincere apologies to Mr. Haines, who gave an 
excellent performance in the play, now unhappily 
withdrawn 


Cover Portrait: William Warfield and Leontyne Price in Porgy and Bess, 
8) 
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New Shows Reviewed 





“Tomorrow's Too Late '’—Comedy, 
November 
“An Italian Straw Hat ''—Old Vic, 
November. 
(see pages 24 and 25) 
“ High Balcony "'—Embassy, 19th Novem 


17th 


18th 
] 


ber 

“The Blue Lamp "—Hippodrome, 9th 
November. 

“The Holy Terrors’’—Arts, 20th November 

“Strangers in the Land"’—Unity, 2!st 
November 

“The Mousetrap ''"—Ambassadors, 25th 
November 

“A Kiss for Adele ''—Roya! 
November. 

“My Friend the Enemy ’’—Boltons, st 
December. 

** Sweet Peril "’—St James's, 3rd December 

‘Midnight Sonata’’—New Lindsey, 9th 
December 


Court, 26th 











* Tomorrow’s Too Late ” (Comedy) 


ERALD ANSTRUTHER’S murder play 

called, for no very obvious reason, 
Tomorrow's Too Late, is certainly good in 
parts, but its construction is a little ram- 
shackle and its dialogue is not always fresh. 
The “biter bit” trick is pulled twice to 
good effect but there is an appalling dream 
evisode which could be cut right out to 
advantage. 

Richard Maybury, a successful writer of 
crime fiction, receives a late telephone call 
from a stranger about an hour after Mrs. 
Maybury, a handsome but detrimental 
spouse, has left him for good after a scene. 
The stranger, in_ transatlantic accents, 
explains that he is also in his humble way 
an amateur of crime and has got stuck in 
his story. Will the expert generously advise 
about the disposal of a corpse? Maybury, 
with astonishing detachment and _ patience. 
gives excellent advice. The man at the other 
end of the telephone was a well-known actor 
who had just throttled Mrs. Maybury 
because her importunity threatened his plans 
to marry a wealthy widow who would put 
him into management. Following Maybury’s 
advice, he leaves the corpse in a car found 
unlocked in a Kensington square and pursues 
his hopeful course as leading actor and 
bridegroom to a banking account. Suspicion 
falls on Maybury and is only diverted to 
the murderer by a daring piece of evidence- 
forging by Maybury’s devoted secretary 

The dialogue is cleverly decanted by a 
gifted company. There are at least six very 
good performances. We have to take May- 
bury seriously when he is presented as 
Clive Morton presents him, and Mary 


Mackenzie makes the secretary a real and 
very likeable person. Laurence Hardy’s 
voice is always a pleasure to listen to and 
his performance as the two-faced actor is 
most enjoyable. John Stuart’s police 
inspector commands respect. Lesley Wareing 
and Joan Ingram lend life to the actor's 
victims. Other “live” characters are all 
well taken but the five dream characters in 
need of their author do not and perhaps 
could not atone by their playing for the 
error of their introduction. The play was 
directed by Geoffrey Goodhart. H.G.M. 


For Better for Worse followed at the Comedy on 
17th December, after the withdrawal of Tomorrow's 
Too Late 


“ High Balcony ” (Embassy) 


ETER USTINOV’S play High Balcony 

was written in 1946 but what was 
considered its too provocative topicality has 
hitherto prevented its production. Concerned 
as it is with individuals rather than issues, 
theatre managements would seem to work 
to the rule that you cannot be too careful. 
Certainly, there are good Germans in the 
play. All the characters, with one exception, 
are Germans and in 1946 their sympathetic 
presentation might have seemed a little out 
of season. 

The scene is the German Legation in a 
small neutral State, backward and unim- 
portant. The Ambassador and the military 
attache are aristocrats who have not toed 
the Nazi line and have in consequence been 
passed over. The Counsellor, though a 
perfervid Nazi, would not be regarded by 
his “ high-ups ” as valuable material. The 
two contrasted types of German are carefully 
studied. They are presented first at the time 
of the German invasion of Poland and again 
when the news of the German surrender 
reaches them. On each occasion the Nazis 
are excessively melodramatic and the aristo- 
crats remarkably restrained. Again we are 
impressed by Mr. Ustinov’s ability to create 
people of all sorts older than himself. Com- 
pared with his wonderful old people, his 
young characters seem deficient in warmth 
and the power to stir imagination. The 
Ambassador’s wife, for instance, seems life- 
like by sheer lack of originality but a shroud 
of fiction seems to cling about his daughter. 

Outstanding in an accomplished team, 
was Mark Dignam, who, while presenting 
the wooden outward semblance of a military 





Nigel Da Lich 


stars with Phyilis Calvert in Roger MacDougall’s new 
comedy, “ Escapade,’ which opened at Brighton on 
22nd December for two weeks, and after visits to 
Maidstone and Blackpool will be presented by Henry 
Sherek in the West End during January. John Fernald 
directs. Nigel Patrick's last stage play was ** Who Goes 
There!"’: since then he has been giving some brilliant 
film performances, notably in ‘* The Sound Barrier ”’ 
and as Mr. Jingle in ** The Pickwick Papers."’ 


junker, conveyed unmistakeably a continuous 


undercurrent of emotion. Milton Rosmer 
tended to accentuate the prosiness of the old 
Ambassador. Gladys Boot gave natural 
manners and fragile charm to his wife. The 
unhappiness of his daughter was movingly 
communicated, particularly after a_ short 
scene with her mother, by Ursula Howells. 
Donald Pleasence powerfully projected the 
Nazi, making him a walking affront to 
decency, and Elaine Wodson was most 
effective in portraying the female of that 
kind. There was one non-German character, 
a diplomat of the State wherein the action 
passes. Here Mr. Ustinov’s gift for satire 
led him to introduce certain comic embellish- 
ments, none of which were thrown away in 
the playing by Marne Maitland, who made 
rather a hit in the part. Far from disturbing 
the balance of the play, this touch of comedy 
may be said to have maintained it. 
Direction: Andre van Gyseghem. H.G.M. 


“ The Blue Lamp ” (Hippodrome) 
HIS play, based on the film of the same 
name by Ted Willis 
proved that a film translated to the theatre 
can be as unsatisfactory as a film version 
of a famous play. 


and Jan Read.- 


The story of the young gunman lost much 
of its excitement and tension in being 
presented in at least thirty small scenes. 
Constantly fading lights, a revolving set and 
a hard working orchestra filling in the many 
short intervals with not always well chosen 
music, made it almost impossible for the 
actors to build up real characters and to 
maintain a personal contact with the 
audience. 

Under these difficult circumstances it was 
good to many admirable perform- 
ances. 

Gordon Harker as the shot policeman, 
Jack Warner and John Stone as Inspector 
Cherry and Sergeant Green of the C.LD. 
were excellent and convincing. Bonar 
Colleano was the nervous young gunman 
and Susan Shaw played the part of the girl 
friend with spirit Natalie Kent as the 
killer’s Mother gave an extremely moving 
performance. 

The stage 
slick. 


see so 


management was admirably 


L.M. 


The Blue Lamp has since been withdrawn 


“ The Holy Terrors ” (Arts) 
T is always a joy to experience the finished 
artistry of Miss Fay Compton, so versatile 

are her talents, so subtle her technique and 

so endearing her personality. Even when 
she is a “ holy terror.” 

In this English version (by Edward O. 
Marsh) of Jean Coctean’s comedy of theatre 
life. The Holy Terrors, presented at the Arts 
Theatre Club, Miss Compton plays opposite 
Mr. Ballard Berkeley. 

The characters are a 
actress, Esther Ledoux, and her equally 
celebrated actor husband, Florent, who is, 
although with hair becomingly greying, still 
what used to be known as a ™“™ matinee 
idol,” adored by ‘teen agers and still admired 
by their impressionable mothers. 

These two are the self-confessed “ holy 
terrors ” of the play’s title. These seasoned 
players so steeped in theatre that they hardly 
know when they are and are not playing a 
part in their private lives. 

Into the private lives of these two happily 
married celebrities intrudes youthful Liane 
(Miss Marcia Ashton), herself a fledgling 
actress, hungry for Florent and also for 
fame. Ina brilliantly written scene she seeks 
to convince Esther that she is Florent’s 
mistress. Despite the wife’s initial scepticism, 
the husband’s obviously genuine denial and, 
ultimately, the girl’s own abased confession 
of shameless lying. she manages to 


famous (French) 


SOW 








doubts in Esther’s mind and shatter her 
happiness. 

Whereupon most recklessly Esther insists 
on bringing the girl into the family circle, 
throwing her into Florent’s arms and finally 
leaving them to it. As might be expected 
the wife returns at the appropriate moment, 
to be gratefully welcomed by her erring but 
disillusioned spouse, Liane is packed off 
to Hollywood—alone—and so_ everyone 
lives happily ever after. 

If the plot is commonplace the writing is 
witty and subtle, and the performances of 
all the central characters—and of the lesser 
ones, Eileen Thorndike, Noel Hood, Empsie 
Bowman and Alec McCowen—richly enter- 
taining. W.BC 


Maria Marten followed at the Arts as the Car.stmas 


attraction on 19th December 


“* Strangers in the Land ” (Unity) 

HEN the economy of a country is 

disturted by political and social unrest, 
one must either take sides or be carried by 
philosophical currents into a metaphysical 
maelstrom. Whereas the film, Planter's 
Wife, depicted the planters of Malaya too 
facilely as heroes, Mona _ Brand's play, 
Strangers in the Land presents them as 
brutal and sottish exploiters and nothing 
more. The issue is simplified by the 
omission of reference to the Chinese and 
Indian elements in Malaya, which thus 
becomes a mere land of make-believe. This 
one-sided presentation was underlined in the 
acting, which was not entirely free of 
travesty bordering on burlesque. The 
troubles of the planters caused amusement 
to the audience and the play was given a 
rousing reception. Production by Hilda 
Manning was very competent and the setting 
by Bernard Sarron extremely good. 

H.G.M. 


* The Mousetrap ” (4 mbassadors) 
GATHA CHRISTIE’S many 


admirers 

can take much satisfaction from her 
latest crime puzzle. he fascinating games 
devised so skilfully by Mrs. Christie bear 
no closer relation to life than the equally 
popular Crossword Puzzle, for the solution 
of which no prize is offered. The key to 
the present game of “ spot the killer ” is in 
the casting. Having said so much, I confess 
I did not realise this until afterwards. | 
credited those responsible with attempting 
something different. For sixpence you get a 
list of names which puts you off the scent, 
for therein an important character is wrongly 


described. You have a killer, a victim and 
six specially prepared and highly redolent 
red herrings. An excellent company has 
been assembled and Peter Cotes has 
produced so that all clues, true and false, 
are well displayed. 

The crime and its investigation take place 
in a draughty, monastic-style hall with six 
exits, the main apartment of Monkswell 
Manor, which Mollie Ralston has inherited 
and is trying to run as a servantless Guest 
House. It is situated in the Home Counties 
but is cut off from the world by a fall of 
snow. Besides the charming young hostess, 
played with pleasant naturalness by Sheila 
Sim, and her husband whom we cannot help 
suspecting, played by John Paul, the follow- 
ing are received with suspicion and do 
everything possible to increase this impres- 
sion; Allan McClelland as an effeminate. 
effervescent, young refugee from reality; 
Mignon O'Doherty, nothing suspicious about 
her, an upright, downright, forthright 


Richard Attenborough and 
Sheila Sim 


in real life husband and wife, are appearing together 

in the new Agatha Christie success, *‘ The Mousetrap,” 

at the Ambassadors Theatre. Their previous stage 

appearance together was in the comedy success ** To 
Dorothy, a Son.”* 





County J.P.. knocked out before half-time; 
Autrey Dexter as a retired Major, the soft- 
spoken, pottering type; Jessica Spencer as 
a very independent and slightly masculine 
young woman; Martin Miller as a mysteri- 
ous, unexpected foreigner, obviously putting 
on an act; finally and chiefly, Richard 
Attenborough, as a young Detective 
Sergeant, arrives on skis to arrest one and 
protect six. Whom will he arrest? You'll 
never guess. H.G.M. 


“ A Kiss for Adele ” (Royal Court) 
N 26th November The London Theatre 
Guild presented A Kiss for Adele in 

English, adapted by Talbot Rothwell and 

Ted Willis from the French comedy Le Don 

d’ Adele by Pierre Barillet and Jean Piérre 

Gredy. Who originally had the frail idea 

on which the play is based and who spoilt 

it resetting the story in Hampstead matters 
little, since it is laid down like linoleum in 

Walton Anderson's production and marched 

over by the cast. 

Adele is an incompetent young domestic 
servant with the mysterious gift called 
“second sight.” Remembering what “broad- 
minded” has come to mean, you will quickly 
realise where “second sight” will be directed 
in a comedy from the French. But nothing 


much comes of it and, although Adele is 
given powers of prevision and mind-reading 
and a Welsh accent as well as second sight, 
there remains an impression of something 
important left out. 

Charlotte Mitchell played Adele with that 
slightly disturbing touch of sincerity which 
she has and enforced attention, speculation 
and respect. just when one was getting ready 
to ticket the commodity as what Dr. Johnson 
called “packthread.” H.G.M. 


“My Friend the Enemy ” (8oltons) 
VERY interesting new play by Sheila 
Hodgson called My Friend the Enemy 

ran during December. In many ways it 

recalled the plays of John Galsworthy but 
it showed no sign of his skill in imparting 
dramatic life to morally propagandist situ- 
ations involving characters drawn from life. 

If this is a first play, there may be good 

things to come from this author. In My 

Friend the Enemy the action creaks and 

sometimes sticks but there are many good 

lines. The play gets away from its theme, 
which is put forward as one of “race 
relations,” but the serious action. is started 
by a young woman mentally panicking at 
the prospect of spinsterhood and passionately 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Residents of tumble-down Catfish Row, dance in a slow hypnotic rhythm at the opening 
of the new production of the George Gershwin-DuBose Heyward musical presentation 
by Blevins Davis and Robert Breen. 


“Porgy and Bess” 


HIS new production of “Porgy and Bess” 

is hailed as the most exciting revival of 

the work since its debut nearly twenty years 

ago. It is staged by Robert Breen, with 

settings by Wolfgang Roth and costumes by 
Jed Mace. 

In a company of over seventy-five artistes 
selected from all over the United States, 
William Warfield, of “Old Man River” fame 
in the recent film version of “Show Boat”, 
sings the leading réle of Porgy to the Bess 
of Leontyne Price, a gifted artiste with a 
lovely soprano voice, while Cab Calloway, 
long celebrated as “His Royal Highness of 
Hi-De-Ho”, makes his legitimate stage 
debut as the fast-stepping “Sportin’ Life”. 

George Gershwin’s songs for “Porgy and 
Bess”, including such favourites as “Sum- 


at the Stoll 
mertime”’, “It Ain’t Necessarily So”, “I Got 
Plenty O’ Nuttin’”, and “Bess, You is My 
Woman Now”, comprise the greatest score 
penned by the famous American composer, 
with lyrics by Ira Gershwin and Mr. Hey- 
ward which capture with equal success the 
atmosphere of the South Carolina water- 
front. 

DuBose Heyward’s poignant and primi- 
tive tale of life among the Catfish Row 
Negroes in Charleston, which accents the 
touching love story of a crippled beggar 
and his wayward sweetheart, is derived from 
the hit play, “Porgy”, written by Heyward 
and his wife Dorothy. 

Not for a long time has London experi- 
enced a musical as moving and colourful as 
this. 





Catfish Row, founded in 1670 by 
English settlers, was once lined 
with mansions of the early aristo- 
crats of Charles Town. Now a 
decayed Negro quarter on_ the 
waterfront, it is the home of fisher- 
men, stevedores, pedlars and beg- 
gars. In the picture (left) is seen 
an exciting moment in the Catfish 
Row crap game. L-R: Robbins 
(Howard Roberts), Mingo (Jerry 
Laws), Sportin’ Life (Cab Callo- 
way), Sherman Sneed, Jake (Joseph 
James) and Kenneth Hibbert (on 
floor). Serena Robbins (Helen 
Thigpen) watches from the top of 
the stairs. 


Below: Bess (Leontyne Price). 
Crown’s woman, tantalizes_ the 
crippled Porgy (William Warfield) 
and interrupts the crap game in 
Catfish Row as Crown (John Mc- 
Curry), Maria (Georgia Burke) and 
other residents of Catfish Row 
look on. 








Crown, the massive steve- 
dore, is drunk, and a sniff 
of Sportin’ Life’s “happy 
dust” drives him amuck. 
He quarrels with Rob- 
bins over a throw of the 
dice and kills him with a 
stevedore’s cotton hoot. 
The game breaks up hur- 
riedly and the tenants of 
the Row hasten indoors 
as a police whistle blows. 


Bess seeks shelter, but the women of 
Catfish Row will not have her. Finally 
Porgy takes her into his hovel, after she 


has resisted Sportin’ Life’s entreaty to 
go with him to New York. 





: may. 4, - 
Bess says goodbye to Crown, who makes for the 
palmetto jungles of Kittiwah Island across the 
bay, to wait until the hue and cry dies down. 








That night Robbins’ corpse lies shrouded 

and the neighbours file pass, each contribut- 

ing a mite to the saucer which holds the 

burial fund. In the picture above Serena, 

the sorrowing widow, sings “My Man’s 

Gone Now” as she mourns over the body 
of her murdered husband. 


Left: A morning some weeks later. The 
fishermen are making their nets ready and 
Porgy, the crippled beggar who gets around 
on a little go-cart drawn by a goat, is now 
settled down happily with Bess as his house- 
keeper. He sings a cheerful song, “I Got 
Plenty o° Nuttin.” But Bess is reluctant to 
join the annual picnic of “Repent Ye Saith 
the Lord” until Porgy persuades her to go 
and enjoy herself with Maria as her escort. 
The picnic on Kittiwah Island becomes 
rowdy, thanks to Sportin’ Life. Bess is the 
last to leave when the steamboat siren 
sounds and no-one hears when Crown leaps 
out of the jungle and carries her away 
struggling. 





Lily, the Strawberry Woman (Helen Dowdy). 
asks Peter, the Honey Man (Joseph Craw- 
ford) for the money he has earned. 


Bess (played here by Urylee Leonardos), 

Bess has been delirious after her ordeal on mothers the baby left by Clara after the 

the Island, but suddenly she recovers and great hurricane, and the other women begin 
sings “ I Loves You, Porgy.” to accept her as a friend. 





The storm has blown itself 
out and Bess settles down 
happily with Clara’s baby 
and Porgy. But Sportin’ Life 
gleefully predicts troutle 
between Porgy and Crown 
over Bess. Later Crown enters 
stealthily and creeps over to 
Porgy’s door. The crippled 
beggar springs out, seizes the 
knife in Crown’s hand, and 
kills him. Next morning the 
neighbours busily remove 
the traces of the struggle. 
but Porgy is taken away by 
the police to identify the 
body. 


A week later Porgy comes 
back, to the delight of his 
friends in Catfish Row. But 
Sportin’ Life, forcing a dose 
of “happy dust” into her 
hand, has persuaded Bess 
that Porgy will never return, 
and she succumbs to his 
invitation to go to New 
York. In the picture /eft, 
Porgy discovers that Bess has 
gone, leaving Clara’s baby 
behind. He sings _heart- 
brokenly, ‘“ Where’s My 
Bess?”, before setting off in 
his go-cart, determined to 
find her in far-away New 
York. 





Echoes 


from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 


Correspondent -— 


BOUT ten years ago, John van Druten 

wrote a delightful comedy of sex, The 
Voice of the Turtle—delightful, that is, to 
everyone but Englishmen, for it was roundly 
panned in the West End for its preoccupa- 
tion with that evergreen subject, with Mr. 
Harold Hobson of The Sunday Times add- 
ing the cleverly acid comment that just 
as one of Mr. van  Druten’s characters 
remarked that he didn't like plays about men 
paralysed from the waist down, he, Mr. 
Hobson, wished Mr. van Druten “ equally 
disliked plays about men (and women) para- 
lysed from the neck up.” That thrust must 
have lodged somewhere in Mr. van Druten’s 
subconscious for in his latest play, I’ve Got 
Sixpence, he is out to prove his sexual delin- 
quents can wrestle with all the other subjects 
of contemporary society and not come 
close to solving any of them until they get 
a touch of religion. 

Specifically, he starts out again with two 
working girls rooming together pondering 
the same question of how many affairs one 
can have before being considered promis- 
cuous, with one deciding the time has come 
for marriage with her current boy friend and 
the other, a great believer in independence, 
self-reliance, etc., still willing to wait for Mr. 
Right to come along. He shows up in the 
guise of a colossal egotist, a believer in noth- 
ing, a disillusioned communist and writer, 
who cannot get a paying job, being black- 
listed for refusing to testify against his 
former comrades. But boy and girl are 
tremendously attracted to each other and 
the same night of their meeting finds them 
in bed together in a hotel. It is all right 
though—they are in love with each other 
after it is over. The affair continues while 
he finishes writing a book about the futility 
of life, but he will not marry her—some- 
thing about they are having the best now 
and he does not want to be around when it 
starts to diminish. No, our heroine does not 
leave him then and there as any sensible girl 
would, for she is not sensible, she is in love, 
but when he refuses to marry her, when the 
announcement of her pregnancy is delicately 
placed before him after an evening of utter 
perfection at an Oriental dance recital (this 
time because he does not want to be 
trapped by life) she gets around to tossing 
him out. But is she happy? Not without 


Mawby Green 


love and an unborn child kicking around 
inside, so she contemplates suicide but gives 
up the idea for one last plea for a sign from 
God that she is not completely alone. That 
brings a knock on the door and our hero 
crawling back. He, too, has been having a 
hellish time. He tried to swindle his wealthy 
aunt out of $10,000 by professing to be a 
convert to a phoney religion that is bringing 
her comfort in her old age (you worship the 
All-Effulgent and “give thanks to the Un- 
thankable”), but he could not go through 
with it. That night peace comes to both 
of them in separate beds when they 
realise everyone must believe in some kind 
of religion. It should be pointed out here 
that for the more conventional characters, 
conventional religion is fine. This point of 
view is taken by our heroine’s room mate, 
who, for a time, has great qualms about 
turning catholic in order to marry her boy 
friend, but sees the light when her friend 
becomes pregnant, deciding a priest to tell 
you what is right and what is wrong is not 
such a bad thing to have after all. 

Mr. van Druten has been given the credit 
of being very sincere about all this muddled 
thinking although way out of his element in 
getting any of it across, so despite Mr. 
Hobson we are all hoping his next play will 
do nothing but entertain us with chara-ters 
paralysed from the neck up. 

The Time of the Cuckoo, by Arthur 
Laurents, besides bearing a title reminiscent 
of The Voice of the Turtle, is remarkably 
similar in style to the best of John van 
Druten’s works, being graceful, witty, 
touched with sophistication and perceptive 

a striking departure from Mr. Laurents 
previous plays, the emotionally overwrought 
Home of the Brave and the unsuccessful 
lurid melodrama, The Bird Cage. Again the 
subject, | am ashamed to say, Mr. Hobson, 
is pretty basically sex—the American and 
European attitudes towards it. The Ameri- 
cans are Puritans when it comes to the three 
letter word and the Europeans comfortably 
relaxed, says Mr. Laurents, which on the 
surface might seem to contradict Mr. van 
Druten, who allows his heroines the 
pleasures of sex with considerable audience 
approval. But you must remember this 
stage morality for working girls he has 
established and which is rather faithfully 
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followed by contemporary writers of 
comedy, also draws a line as hard and fast 
as virginity for heroines in the comedies 
before The Voice of the Turtle. One or two 
pre-marital experiences are expected, the 
third is the danger point with accompany- 
ing Puritan guilt feelings and it is very 
definitely preferred for heroine to marry 
number three. Anything beyond is the Prim- 
rose Path. This rule, of course, is for 
heroines only. Her wisecracking friend can 
have men by the dozens without audience 
disapproval because either love once passed 
her by or she just has not the finer feelings 
that would recognise the real thing if it ever 
came her way. It never does anyway. She 
either gets another comedian or a grand guy 
who respects her. 

But to return to The Time of the Cuckoo 
and Mr. Laurents’ thesis that despite the 
seemingly sexual freedom Americans con- 
done in their young women who are pure in 
heart, they are really amateurs when it 


(Contd.) 


comes to the worldy Europeans. His heroine, 
Leona Samish, is a working girl, secretary in 
an advertising agency, but not a young one, 
being closer to forty, with her sex life before 


Tom Ewell and Vanessa Brown in a scene from the 
mew Broadway comedy hit, *“* The Seven Year Itch,” 
by George Axelrod Photo: Talbot Giles 


this European trip not explicity set forth, 
though obviously meagre nothing near 
three, we are sure, She is hoping for 
romance a romantic romance, as it Is 
pointed out to her later, with a wealthy, 
handsome, unmarried title. What she is 
finally offered in Venice is reality—a poor, 
married shopkeeper, albeit handsome. It 
takes a lot of shaking of her romantic illu- 
sions, morals, background, inheritantly sus- 
picious nature, high regard for material 
things, etc., to get her ready for the assigna- 
tion—one blow being the knowledge her 
suitor has wife and children but he replies, 
“In Italy there is no divorce, only discre- 
tion,” thus momentarily winning his point, 
only to see other problems pop out of her 
make-up until the original feeling he had 
for the affair vanishes and she, still longing, 
must head for home without. 

Ever so slight in theme and incident, ‘The 
Time of the Cuckoo is nevertheless effective 
theatre and delightful, moving entertain- 
ment, with much credit going to the show's 
star, Shirley Booth, who, in her last three 
Broadway appearances, has become second 
only to Helen Hayes as the most beloved 
star in the American theatre. It has been 
an astonishing career for Miss Booth. 
Twenty-two Broadway productions with the 
reputation of being a solid, reliable featured 
performer, then Come Back, Little Sheba, 
and her emergence as a brilliant dramatic 
actress. It won for her all the awards as 
Best Actress of the Year, which she followed 
up with Best Musical Performer of the Year 
as Cissy in A Tree Grows in Brooklyn and 
no one will be in the least surprised to see 
her Leona Samish gather all the laurel 
wreaths at the end of this season. She is an 
actress who never seems to be acting, 
capable of getting a couple of dozen laughs 
the author never put in a script at the same 
time breaking the heart of every member of 
the audience as he falls in love with her. 

Another hit comedy, The Seven Year Itch, 
by George Axelrod, has to do with the same 
thing, Mr. Hobson, obviously proving the 
British contention that Americans are 
obsessed with the subject. This time one 
Richard Sherman, a publisher's assistant, is 
left in his New York apartment, his wife 
having just left for the country with their 
son. He loves his handsome wife and has 
never been unfaithful during their seven 
years of wedded bliss, but sub-letting the 
apartment above is a cute, television bit 
player—and he is lonely—and she is curious 

and you can take it from there. The plot 
is hoary but Mr. Axelrod’s approach is 

(Continued on page 36) 





ROBERTSON HARE and RALPH LYNN with the painting which caused all the trouble. 


Pictures 
by 
Denis de 


Marney 


EN Travers, Ralph Lynn, Robertson Hare and the Aldwych Theatre 

are linked together once again to remind us of the astonishing 

success of the series of “Aldwych farces” with which they were asso- 
ciated, which began with “A Cuckoo in the Nest” in 1925. 

This is a happy occasion which proves that playwright and 
comedians alike have not lost their skilful touch, and that in them we 
still have the ideal team for the kind of farce beloved in this country. 
“Wild Horses” follows the popular formula, making it well nigh 
impossible to give anything like a coherent account of what it is all 
about, except to say that before the evening is out Robertson Hare makes 
his usual demure appearance in woman’s attire and Ralph Lynn accom- 
plishes more than one piece of sharp practice with his usual aplomb. 

The play is produced, particularly in the last two acts, with com- 
mendable speed by Charles Hickman, and the company achieve a 
bewildering number of exits and entrances with skili and in the true 
spirit of the piece. An amusing evening for all. 
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George: It must be you. There 
can't be two of you Oh 
Death! 


George Slaughter (right) 
comes upon a reminder 
of a best forgotten past. 
Iris Ingle (Joan  Hay- 
thorne), prospective buyer 
of George's house, brings 
along her boy friend, 
Trumper Norton. These 
two most regrettably had 
done “ time ” together in 
the same prison. 


Mrs. Beebee: Ah, yes That 
cow! That was one of my 
aunt's 


George’s mother-in-law 
(Ruth Maitland, right) 
claims some oil paintings 
her daughter has cleared 
out of the attic. But 
George insists she had 
already given them to 
the Slaughters; an im- 
portant point when one 
of them—the wild horse 
study—proves to be a 
valuable masterpiece. 
With Mrs. Beebee in the 
picture is her handy-man. 
Kersit (Cyril Smith). 


Trumper: You want four 
pounds—I'm sorry, I haven't 
got it 


Complications come fast 
and furious when Trum- 
per Norton takes a hand 
and sells the picture to an 
art dealer for £1,500 

unknown to George and 
Iris. He then offers 
George £4 for the picture, 
while in the act of count- 
ing his loot. Meantime 
the picture is to be col- 

lected later. 





Mrs. Beebee: Have you bought 
it indeed” Not from me 


An ugly scene develops 
when the art dealer 
(Dodd Mehan) returns to 
pick up the painting. On 
the left, George’s wife, 
Kate (Constance Lorne). 
looks on astonished. 


Mrs. Beebee: Its my turn now 
| know what / can do 


George: Steady 


Mrs. Beebee expresses 


her feelings for her son- 
in-law in no_ uncertain 
way. 


Iris: Norty, your moral code is 
so unreliable 

Trumper: Wt isn’t: unreliable 
it's simply un-there. 

Iris, who had wanted to 

buy the picture herself 

quite openly and above- 
board hears about 
Trumper’s shady deal, 
but is not unduly sur- 

prised, knowing Trumper. 





George: You heard what she said: she’s going to have 
a bath 
Trumper: But 1 want to see her 
Things begin to reach a deadlock over the 
picture and Iris retires to dress for the 
evening. By this time George is very 
distraught but still the gallant host, who 
views Trumper’s devotion to Iris with a 
jaundiced eye. 


Judge: Haven't I seen you before somewhere”? 


Sir William Rackham, a well-known judge, 

also calls about the picture. George has 

every reason to remember Sir William, and 
does his best to disguise himself. 


Kersit: It's quite all right 
You ask the Cuss 


Kersit, who, it trans- 
pires, was a cell-mate 
of Trumper and 
George, is caught 
making off with the 
picture by Mrs. 
Slaughter and her 
daughter, Cora (Pat 
Keevney) and Cora’s 
fiancée, David Barnett 
(Robin Hunter). Be- 
fore very long George 
makes his appearance 
dressed as Mrs. Kersit, 
and by now the police 
have put in an appear- 
ance! 








Sergeant: And what are these? 


The sergeant of police (Colin Douglas, centre) called in to investigate the disappearance 
of the picture, makes short work of Trumper and George. Left: David Stoll as P.-C. Osborne, 
and right: Neil Wilson as P.C. Blood. 


Sergeant: There's something very odd here 
Trumper: Yes, Um afraid there is 
The sergeant becomes very puzzled during 
his cross-examination of George and George has a soft spot for Trumper’s attractive 
Trumper. fiancée. 


Nes 


ich 8 we 


George: Would you like a little something before we start? 
Iris: Before we start what? 





~~ 4 
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Sergeant I looked in 
ail the bedrooms ex 
cept this lady's Is 
that where you were’ 

George: Well, what if 
I was 


as Wy 
yee |) 
_ 


, 


Under the © ser- 
geant’s cross-exam- 
ination George gets 
into deeper and 
deeper water. He 
has managed to 
abandon his dis- 
guise as Mrs. 
Kersit. 








Mrs. Beebee: Why are all these acrobats here? 


A moment towards the end of the play. It would be unfair to divulge how in the end 
the matter of the valuable painting is settled to the satisfaction of all—even if it were 
possible to describe coherently the hilarious comings and goings in the very funny last act! 
Sufficient to say that George and Trumper manage after all to escape the arm of the law. 
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Whispers from the 


WENT rather reluctantly to the first night 

of Love from Judy at the Saville Theatre. 
| was not particularly enthusiastic about 
Daddy Long Legs being turned into a 
musical show and Jean Carson meant noth- 
ing to me, as I had not seen her play 
principal boy in Aladdin at the Casino the 
previous year. Yet when this red-headed 
rebel bounded on to the stage and sang her 
first number I was all eyes and ears and, 
long before the interval, I knew that I was 
enjoying one of the most exciting of all 
theatrical experiences—the birth of a star. 
Jean Carson awoke the next morning to find 
herself famous and I found myself wonder- 
ing how this twenty-four year old girl had 
managed to master her job in so short a 
space of time. 


When I paid my respects in her dressing 
room a few nights later I discovered that, 
despite her youth, she had ten solid years of 
show-business behind her. She is the 
daughter of music hall artists, who toured 
the country with another comedian, styling 
themselves Pop Hardy and His Pips. Jean’s 
favourite story is of her parents arriving at 
a town one Monday morning to find them- 
selves billed as Pop Hardy and His Pups. 
When they reached the theatre the manager 
greeted them by saying, “ Good morning, 
Mr. Hardy. You are in Number Three 
dressing room and I’ve managed to get two 
lovely kennels for your pups!” 

As a child it never entered Jean’s head to 
do anything but go on the stage, as it was 
the breath of life to her parents and she 
could think of no better existence for 
herself. Getting a start was the problem. 
Jean was not sure how to go about it, but 
she decided to lose no time, because she 
often heard her parents say that an actress 
never finishes learning her job—so_ the 
younger she starts the better. 

One year Jean was with her parents in 
Brighton just before Christmas. She was 
only fourteen at the time. Some chorus 
girls, rehearsing for the local panton.ime, 
were staying in the same digs and they came 
home one day with news that one of the 
girls had dropped out and the management 
were at their wits end for a dancer. Jean 
decided to try her luck. She went to the 
theatre the mext morning and_ shuffled 
through a few steps by way of an audition. 
The producer was so desperate that he 
engaged her, though she had never had a 


by Looker-on 


Wings 


Jean Carson 
(Portrait by Rimis) 


dancing lesson in her life. The show opened 
three days later and Jean managed to hold 
her own, being quick at picking up steps 
and relying on the kindness of the other 
girls to show her the ropes. She was on 
top of the world. She had her foot on the 
bottom rung and looked forward to trying 
her luck in London after the pantomime. 

At that time London would have none of 
the girl who is now one of the brightest stars 
in the West End theatrical firmament. She 
failed to get a job as a dancer in any of the 
choruses, and none of the dance academies 
were eager to accept her. So she decided to 
concentrate upon singing instead. When she 
had learned to put a number over the foot- 
lights with a certain amount of punch she 
joined a concert party and stayed with them 
for three years in order to learn her job 
thoroughly. No artist has led a busier life 
in the last few years. She was in Out of 
the Blue at Blackpool and came to the 
London Hippodrome in Starlight Roof, to 
the Palladium in Here, There and Every- 
where, to the Cambridge in Ace of Clubs and 
to the Casino in two Latin Quarter shows, 
as well as in the pantomime Aladdin, in 
which she caught Emile Littler’s eye and 
gave him the idea of starring her in Love 
from Judy. 

(Continued on page 32) 





‘*An Italian Straw Hat’’ at the Old Vie 


@ Scenes from the Old Vic 
production of the farce by Eugene 
Labiche, adapted by Thomas 
Walton, with music composed and 
arranged by Mark Lubbock 
Written in 1851, “An Italian 
Straw Hat” was one of no less 
than 150 light comedies from the 
pen of this prolific French play- 
wright. This production by Denis 
Casey is set in the ‘Eighties and 
was seen at the Bristol Old Vic 
with a different company. Some 
of the critics have felt that the 
play is over-light entertainment for 
the Old Vic, but the = spirited 
direction and delightful décor (by 
Roger Furse) were thoroughly 
appreciated by Old Vic audiences, 
even if some of the more subtle 
nuances were inevitably lost in 
translation, Th's was ideal Christ- 
mas entertainment, though the play 
gave way to a two weeks’ revival 

The Can-Can, one of the amusing mimed. interludes enacted of “Romeo and Juliet on 22nd 

on the apron stage, which assisted so effectively in creating Beseuber. 

the atmosphere of the period. L-R: Marjorie Field, Phyllid 

Law, Noél Dyson, Andree Melly and Barbara C 





Fadinard, the bridegroom, calls on a milliner Fadinard is sent to the Comtesse de Cham- 
(an old flame) in the hope of procuring a_ pigny (Barbara Cavan), where he is mistaken 
replica of the Italian straw hat eaten by his for a famous Italian tenor, with imagined 
horse, thereby placing the hat’s charming owner results. Meantime his bucolic future father- 
in a most compromising position. (Noé! Dyson — in-law, with the wedding party, is in hot 
and Laurence Payne.) pursuit. ; 
s 


“ 





The wedding party, which 
includes, L-R: Vezinet, the 
bride’s Uncle (William 
Squire); Nonancourt, the 
bride’s father (Newton 
Blick); Helen, the bride 
(Gudrun Ure) and Boby, the 
bride’s cousin (Michael 
Redington). 


The jealous husband, M. 
Beaujolais (Peter Finch, 
right) is appeased when his 
wife (Yvonne Coulette) 
appears to have regained the 
missing straw hat. She bids 
a surreptitious farewell 

temporary no  doubt—to 
Captain Tavernier, her 
secret companion of the day 

she lost the hat. 


The bride’s uncle passes the 

time of day with Tardiveau, 

the milliner’s cashier (Paul 

Rogers) now on duty with 

the National Guard. An 

imusing moment towards 
the end of the play. 


Pictures by John Vickers 





Born to Dance 


VETLANA BERIOSOVA, whose appear- 
ances with the Sadler’s Wells Ballet at 
Covent Garden have something of the excite- 
ment of a Fonteyn Night, is a dancer’s 
daughter and a born ballerina. Her father. 
Nicholas Beriosoff, now regisseur of Anton 
Dolin’s Festival Ballet. was dancing in 
Kaunas, Lithuania, as a member of the 
ballet that starred Vera Nemtchinova when 
Svetlana was born. That was twenty years 
ago. 

Later Beriosoff toured Europe and 
America with the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, when that distinguished company 
was headed by Danilova and Massine, two 
of the greatest dancers of our time, then at 
the peak of their careers, 

From the age of two onwards little 
Svetlana was taken to the theatre every night 
and sat in the wings, watching those great 
artists dancing the Waltz in Le Beau Danube 
and the Can Can in La Boutique Fantasque. 
She never took her eyes off them, as they 
performed under the powerful stage lights. 
She would hear the thunderous applause and 
see Danilova taking a succession of curtain 
calls, her arms laden with gaily coloured 
flowers. It was a magic world and the little 


girl longed to grow up quickly in order to 


dance on those same boards and bow to an 
appreciative audience. Above all, she wanted 
to kiss one of the roses plucked from her 
bouquet and present it to a princely partner 
at her side. 

There was never any question of deciding 
whether Svetlana should become a dancer. 
It was always taken for granted by her 
parents as she lay in her cradle and later 
by Svetlana herself as she watched the 
dancers of the Ballet Russe from the wings. 
It was only natural that Nicholas Beriosoff’s 
daughter should follow her father’s foot- 
steps. 

In 1939, when Europe lay under the 
shadow of Hitler’s approaching war, Svetlana 
and her mother caught the last boat out of 
Genoa on their way to join Beriosoff in 
America. It was time that Svetlana settled 
down to study dancing, so on her eighth 
birthday her father took her to see Ludmila 
Schollar and her husband, Anatole Vilzak, 
who had both been soloists in the Diaghileff 
Ballet and were about to open their own 
ballet school in New York. 

While Beriosoff toured the length and 
breadth of America with the Ballet Russe, 


the Vilzaks looked after Svetlana, who 


Svetlana Beriosova 
(Portrait by Derek Allen) 


showed exceptional promise as a dancer 
under their expert tuition. Dancing was the 
only thing that mattered to the child. After 
all, she had tasted the magic of the theatre. 
She knew that the drudgery of the classroom 
would eventually open the doors of famous 
opera houses, where she would be acclaimed 
as a ballerina. Applying herself assiduously 
to her work, she had no desire to go to 
the cinema with other children or to join 
them in their sports and pastimes. At 
Christmas she would look forward to 
travelling hundreds of miles with her mother 
to join Beriosoff in whatever city the Ballet 
Russe happened to be dancing. On two 
occasions they went to Chicago. 

By the time Svetlana was thirteen she was 
considered sufficiently advanced as an artist 
to make her’ professional debut and danced 
in Les Sylphides with the Ottawa Ballet. 
For luck, the Vilzaks gave her a sapphire 
ring, which she has worn ever since, both 
on and off the stage. It is her only super- 
stition. 

As a dancer in her own right, Svetlana 
returned to Europe in 1947 to put in nine 
months of prodigiously hard work as a 


(Continued on page 32) 








Above As swanhilda in 


** Coppelia. 
(Portrait by Derek Allen) 
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Dance 


Left: As the Sugar Plum 
Fairy in ** Caisse Noisette.”’ 


Portrait: Maurice Seymour) 





English Classics on the Soviet Stage 


by Yelena Kornilova 


HE works of English dramatists are well 

represented in the varied repertory of 
the Soviet theatre, first place undoubtedly 
going to Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare has, of course, long been 
popular in Russia. All the leading theatres 
have staged his plays, and Russia’s most 
outstanding actors have given unforgettable 
interpretations of his characters: Romeo, 
Hamlet, Lear, Ca#sar, Othello, Macbeth, 
Juliet, Ophelia, Desdemona, Cleopatra, 
Rosalind and Katherina. 

Soviet theatres inherited this love of 
Shakespeare, and in the Soviet Union 
Shakespeare has a place in the permanent 
repertory of many theatres. At present the 
tragedies Antony and Cleopatra, Othello 
and Romeo and Juliet, and the comedies 
As You Like It, The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, The Comedy of Errors, Much Ado 
about Nothing, Twelfth Night and The 
Taming of the Shrew are playing at many 
Soviet theatres. 

Outstanding post-war productions include 
Antony and Cleopatra in Tbilisi (1951); 
Othello in many cities (1952); Hamlet at 
Vitebsk, Byelorussia (1946); Richard I/II, 
Sukhumi (1952); and Twelfth Night at the 
studio school of the Moscow Art Theatre 
(1952). 

The coming season will see several new 
Shakespearean productions in Moscow. 
The Mossoviet Theatre presented The 
Merry Wives of Windsor in September, in 
the translation by Samuel Marshak and the 
late Mikhail Morozov. This production is 
being staged by Yury Zavadsky, People’s 
Artist of the U.S.S.R. 

At the Vakhtangov Theatre a group of 
young actors is preparing The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona under the direction of the 
young producer, Yevgeny Simonov. The 
State Academic Maly Theatre is now 
engaged on King Lear which will also be 
produced by the Simferopol Drama Theatre. 

Before the revolution Shakespeare was 
staged only in the Russian language, but 
to-day the works of the great English 
dramatist have been translated into many 
languages of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union. The theatres in the _ national 
republics are thus able to present Shakes- 
peare in the languages of their own people. 
At the Khamza Academic Theatre in the 


Uzbek capital, Tashkent, for instance, 
Romeo and Juliet is playing in Uzbek. 

The Tajik Academic Theatre is producing 
this same play in the Tajik language; it is 
also being presented in the Kazakh language 
in Alma Ata, in Azerbaijanian in Baku, in 
Armenian in Yerevan and in Lithuanian in 
Vilnius. 

In Gagestan the Kumyk Theatre in the 
city of Makhach-Kala is working on a 
production of King Lear which has been 
translated for the first time into Kumyk by 
the Kumyk poet Kamil Sultanov. 

Shakespeare is not only within reach of 
the residents of the big cities and the major 
cultural centres of the country. His plays 
are performed at clubs, collective farms and 
workers’ districts by touring companies 
composed of professional producers and 
actors. One such company, which plays in 
the Moscow region, has carried out very 
successful tours of Othello; while another 
has done well with Romeo and Juliet. 

Mention must also be made of the ballet 
version of Romeo and Juliet as produced 
at the State Academic Theatre in Moscow. 
An unforgettable Juliet is danced by Galina 
Ulanova, People’s Artist of the U.S.S.R. 

Shakespeare’s younger contemporary, John 
Fletcher, is also well known to Soviet audi- 
ences. His The Woman's Prize (produced 
in the Soviet Union as The Tamer Tamed) 
has been playing at the Yermolova Theatre 
in Moscow for several years now, while 
his The Spanish Curate runs at the Moscow 
Transport Theatre and several theatres out- 
side Moscow. 

Oliver Goldsmith is also popular with 
Soviet audiences. For many years now She 
Stoops to Conquer has been performed at 
two Moscow theatres, and it is now being 
produced by a number of theatres in other 
cities. For many years too Sheridan’s The 
School for Scandal has played at the 
Moscow Art Theatre, and it is also staged 
in Leningrad and other cities. 

Nor have The Duenna staged in the Soviet 
Union as A Day of Gay Deceptions, or The 
Rivals been forgotten by Soviet producers. 

Of Shaw’s plays, most popular is the 
comedy Pygmalion at the Maly Theatre in 
Moscow. Widowers’ Houses at the Moscow 
Satire Theatre is also a success with Moscow 


(Continued on page 32) 








Above: Scenes from two Shakespearean productions by the North-Ossetian Theatre. Le/i: V. Tkhapsayev 
the Moor and M. Tselikov as Iago in ** Othello.” Right: A dramatic moment from * King Lear.” 
(Pictures by A. Cheprunov) 





Above: The denunciation scene from ** Much Ado About Nothing.” as presented by the Latvian Art Theatre. 
(Picture by B. Vdovenko) 
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(continued) 


Above: A scene from the Azerbaijan Theatre's 
production in Baku of “ Twelfth Night’ with 
Leila Dzhavanshirova (centre) as Olivia. 


(Photo by L. Raskin) 


Right: Vsevolod Ze'din as Antipholus 
and Vasili Pshenin as Dromio in ** The 
Comedy of Errors,” presented at the 
Central Theatre of Transport Workers. 


(Picture by A. Fabisovich) 


Below: An amusing moment from a Soviet produc- 
tion of a new translation of ** The Merry Wives 
of Windsor.” 

(Photo by M. Ozersky) 











Above: A scene from the Moscow Art Theatre's 
production of ‘* The Pickwick Club,” a stage 
adaptation of Dickens’ ** The Pickwick Papers.’ 


Left: S. Yurevsky as Cocaine and L. 

Ikachev as Sartarius in the premiere of 

Bernard Shaw's ** Widower’s Houses * 
at the Leningrad Drama Theatre. 


(Photo by Fedotov) 


Below: A moment from the fourth act of Shaw's 
** Pygmalion,” performed at the State Academic 
Maly Theatre. 


(Picture by A. Gornshtein) 





Whispers from the Wings (Contd. 

She took her great chance magnificently 
and left the first night audience agog with 
excitement. It was like those other two 
unforgettable occasions when Dolores Gray, 
and later Julie Wilson, had been discovered 
in American shows at the Coliseum. But 
this time it was an English girl, with a 
delicious sense of fun, who might have been 
born to play this gamine. English musical 
comedy can at least make a stand against 
the American shows, and a firm one at that, 
with Jean Carson on tie horizon. 

In private life Jean is married to the actor, 
Bill Lowe. Already they have made a great 
success of a fifteen minute spot on television 
and before Love from Judy they joined 
forces to go to Austria with a show for the 
troops. At some future date they hope to 
appear together in London, but Judy will 
keep Jean anchored to the Saville for many 
months to come. In the meantime they are 
furnishing their Chelsea house in ultra 
modern style and enjoying the well deserved 
fruits of their hard won success. 





Born to Dance (Contd. 

member of the De Cuevas corps de ballet. 
Then she was invited to join the Metro- 
politan Ballet in England, as ballerina for a 
couple of years. Afterwards she appeared 
with the Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet and 
during the winter of 1951-52 toured America 
with them as joint ballerina with Elaine 
Fifield. She won fulsome praise from the 
American critics and on returning to London 
became a member of the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet at Covent Garden, making her 
unofficial debut as the Lilac Fairy in The 
Sleeping Beauty last July. In the autumn 
her Swanhilda in Coppélia entranced blasé 
Covent Garden balletomanes, who were 
quick to appreciate the stimulating effect this 
dancer had upon the other members of the 
company. Though not particularly ethereal 
to look at, she seemed to dance on the crest 
of the music and destined to bring new lustre 
to the ballet. 

Since the Bericsoffs have settled in London 
Svetlana has experienced a new contentment 
because their flat, furnished with their own 
personal belongings and books, is the most 
intimate and permanent home she has ever 
known. 

She is only really happy when working 
from ten till ten—rehearsing and going to 
class during the day and dancing before the 
public at night. When an opportunity for 
leisure unexpectedly presents itself, she 
seems restless and frustrated and never 


really takes full advantage of it. She has 
no real hobbies or pastimes, apart from an 
occasional evening at the theatre with her 
mother. She was so deeply moved by 
Jeremy Spenser’s uncanny performance as 
the possessed child in The Innocents at Her 
Majesty’s that she raced home in a taxi to 
write a most enthusiastic fan letter. 

She admires Frederick Ashton above all 
other modern choreographers because his 
ballets give such magnificent scope to 
dancers. Furthermore he generously imparts 
his prodigious knowledge of ballet to 
younger artists and inspires them to dance 
as never before. Perhaps, in turn, Svetlana, 
so obviously born to dance, will inspire Ash- 
ton to create a leading réle specially for her. 





English Classics on the Soviet Stage (¢ onid.) 
audiences. In 1948 the Semipalatinsk 
Theatre produced The Devil's Disciple, 
which also had a good run at the Mossoviet 
Theatre in Moscow several years ago. 

Apart from plays by British dramatists. 
the Soviet theatre has dramatised several 
English novels. Dickens has been read in 
Russia ever since his stories first began to 
appear in England, and Soviet theatres have 
turned many of them into plays. The 
Pickwick Club and Dombey and Son are 
produced at the Moscow Art Theatre, and 
Our Mutual Friend at the Lenin Komsomol 
Theatre in Moscow. At the moment 
plans are well advanced for a_ provincial 
production of Little Dorrit. 

Soviet theatres often hold public discus- 
sions of the plays they produce. These 
discussions are attended both by authorities 
on the theatre and drama and by members 
of audiences. The theatres find such discus- 
sions of great value, enabling them to find 
out the opinion of the spectator. and to 
make changes and corrections in their 
productions. 

During the past season three plays by 
British dramatists have been discussed in 
this manner: Othello, Romeo and Juliet and 
Widowers’ Houses. 

Soviet men and women display the 
greatest interest in the culture of the English 
people, in their literature and theatre. Proof 
of this is the love which translations of 
English books enjoy in the U.S.S.R. and the 
popularity of all the English plays staged here. 
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Right: Mary Morris, Margaret 
Scudamore (whose role of 
Katherine Ash'ey is now played 
by Beryl Andrews) and Peggy 
Thorpe-Bates in a scene from 
“The Young Elizabeth,” . the 
play by the American authors, 
Jennette Dowling and Francis 
Letton, which was first pro- 
duced by the Repertory Players 
and which has now passed its 
300th performance at the 
Criterion Theatre. 


(Picture by Denis de Marney) 


A Slice of Stage History 


The Repertory Players’ Part in London’s 
20th Century Drama 


aenages just after the First World War 


to afford those connected with the 
Theatre an opportunity of furthering them- 
selves in their profession,” the enthusiastic 
body of ardent young career-makers who 
called themselves The Repertory Players 
soon achieved a good deal of press publicity 
by their success in “discovering” little- 
known theatrical talent. Their first big 
moment had been on 12th March 1922, 
when they presented /f Four Walls Told by 
Edward Percy (later to become a celebrity 
of world-wide renown). This play achieved 
a run at the Royalty and survived transfer- 
ence to the Savoy Theatre. The luck held. 
By 1923 the Repertory Players had three of 
their “ discoveries * running in the West End 
Lavender Ladies at the Comedy, The Lure 
at the Savoy and the epoch-making Havoc 
which, at the Haymarket, started a fashion 
in war plays. Tunnel Trench followed, and 
then /t Happened in Ardoran was joined by 
The World’s End among a list of interesting 
offerings that reached a wider public through 
that popular experimental theatre in Hamp- 
stead, the Everyman, after making their 
initial hit with the exclusive Sunday night 
audience of the Repertory Players. 


by Elisabethe H C Corathiel 


The Society broke new ground by present- 
ing Beyond the Horizon, a play by the 
controversial American dramatist, Eugene 
O'Neill. It was a bold experiment, and 
aroused considerable discussion. When the 
notices appeared, The Repertory Players had 
reason to be proud of their achievement; 
and one of them, at least, perceived an 
opportunity which he was prepared to grasp 
with both hands. This was Raymond 
Massey. the now famous film star, whose 
presence in London last autumn in his réle 
as dramatist which occasioned the launch- 
ing of his play, Hanging Judge, has served 
indirectly to draw attention to The Reper- 
tory Players, an institution to which Mr. 
Massey gives unstinting praise for the part it 
played in shaping his career. It occurred 
to him back in the twenties that his own 
professional plans could be accelerated and 
the kudos of the Society enhanced by taking 
a lease of the Everyman, in association with 
a couple of young fellow-professionals as 
keen as himself. The pact was sealed in 
Raymond's flat overlooking Hyde Park, and 
in January 1926, Beyond the Horizon 
migrated from the Repertory Players’ hired 
stage (it happened to be the Regent Theatre) 





A Slice of Stage History (Contd) 


to Hampstead. It started off the Carr- 
Massey-Wade season at the Everyman with 
a flourish, and inaugurated a period there 
which added immensely to the reputation of 
all concerned. 

Raymond Massey has never forgotten the 
valuable experience the Society gave him, 
both as an actor and an embryo impresario. 
Indeed, his visit this autumn has been some- 
thing in the nature of a pilgrimage, and has 
underlined the notable part played by The 
Repertory Players during the first half of 
the 20th century in the history of London's 
drama, by providing not only a unique social 
high-spot for Sunday nights, and offering a 
shop-window to dramatists whose works 
might not otherwise reach public perform- 
ance, but also by creating countless stars. 

When first constituted in 1921, the 
Society had Matheson Lang as its President, 
Frank Woodbridge as its Chairman, and a 
Committee of ten: Claud Allister, G. 
Graham Cameron, Marjorie Harwood, Edith 
Hunter, Henry Kendall, Eric Lugg, Edith 
Martyn, G. Warde Morgan, Effie Savage, 
William Stack, W. Edward Stirling and 
Donald M. Young. Later the Committee 


was increased to fifteen. The acting member- 
ship of the Society consisted entirely of, and 


was restricted to, professionals. Committee 
meetings were held with the utmost 
regularity every week and attendance was 
exemplary. Each member of the Committee 
read the plays submitted for production; on 
their collective voting plays were rejected or 
accepted and cast. The Committee also 
shouldered all the responsibilities of 
management, including finance, and the 
occasional crises that had to be met afforded 
invaluable experience to those with manager- 
ial ambitions. 

It stands to reason that in the course of 
years all has not been entirely smooth 
sailing, but the Society has succeeded in 
weathering all storms, and it is, in fact, the 
sole survivor of the many Sunday Play 
Societies that at one time flourished. There 
is rather more than luck in the long list of 
money-making “ discoveries” that stand to 
its credit—-plays like George and Margaret, 


A Murder Has Been Arranged, Eight Bells, 
The Happiest Days of Your Life and Rope. 
With‘an average of three or four successes 
per season since its revival after the war- 
time interval, the Society has every reason to 
congratulate itself. During the present year 
The Repertory Players have had no fewer 
than three plays running simultaneously in 
the West End—Seagulls Over Sorrento, The 
Young Elizabeth and Albert, R.N. 

The strictest attention is still paid to all 
new plays submitted, each member of the 
Committee reading three or four scripts per 
week and recording his or her opinion on a 
giant chart which enables the inner conclave 
to see at a glance the chances any given 
work may have. Occasionally plays which 
do not seem strictly “commercial” are 
included among the chosen productions for 
prestige purposes; now and then these 
supposedly non-commercial ventures do 
actually achieve profit-making runs. 

By 1925 the work of the Society had 
already gained such recognition that an 
Associate Membership was inaugurated, to 
create a body of young Members from 
which the Committee could make promo- 
tions to Acting Membership as older Mem- 
bers became so well-known and established 
in their profession that they no longer 
needed the Society's active help. Past officers 
include such famous names as Leo G. 
Carroll, Louise Hampton (who still serves), 
Edward Chapman, Reginald Denham, Fabia 
Drake, Walter Hudd, Henry Kendall, 
Charles Lefeaux (now one of the Vice- 
Presidents), Peggy Ashcroft, Richard Bird, 
Laidman Browne, Nigel Bruce, Marie Ney, 
Reginald Purdell and many others. 

The average cost of a production, which 
used to be about £150 before the war, has 
now risen to something in the neighbour- 
hood of £400. Only a steady flair for 
successful picking has enabled the Society 
to carry on, and the Committee also 
attribute a great deal of their success to the 
level-headed advice of their Chairman, 
Frank Woodbridge, the only executive mem- 
ber of the Society who is not a professional 
actor, and whose wide banking experience 
is of inestimable value in keeping the policy 
of the Players on the right lines. 
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Beryl Grey 


The painting by 
Margaret Boden 


Photographed by 
Walter Bird 





EPRODUCED above is the delightful portrait in oils 

by Margaret Boden of ballerina Beryl Grey, recently 

in the news when she danced Odette/Odile in the revival 

of “Swan Lake” at the Covent Garden Gala Performance 

on 18th December which was attended by Queen Eliza- 
beth, the Queen Mother, and Princess Margaret. 

“Swan Lake” had not been performed at the Royal 
Opera House since July 1951. John Field partners Miss 
Grey in the new production, and the réles of Odette; 
Odile and Prince Siegfried are also being danced during 
December and January by Nadia Nerina and Alexis 
Rassine, and Rowena Jackson and Michael Somes. 
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Echoes from Broadway (¢ onid.) 


brightly amusing and casual. He allows his 
Mr. Sherman a great many dream sequences 
in which to imagine how his conquest might 
go (like a Noél Coward comedy, of course) 

his rationalisations and justifications for 
his first extra-marital dalliance (his wife 
must be running around with that conceited 
author of trashy novels) and enormous 
fears his wife will one day discover the truth 
of his infidelity (shoot him dead—through 


the heart—while baking a cherry pie—and 
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refuse him a last cigarette). They are so 
nicely exaggerated they play like revue 
sketches—as a matter of fact, with Mr. Sher- 
man’s many long monologues tying these 
episodes together, The Seven Year Itch runs 
more like a revue without music than the 
conventional comedy. 

Mr. Axelrod, too, is enormously helped 
by his leading player, Tom Ewell, who is on 
stage the whole evening, wondrously weav- 
ing the desires of Mr. Average Married Man, 
and with pretty Vanessa Brown as tempta- 
tion, the slip is easy to understand. We do 
not remember if she admits to one, one-and- 
a-half or two before Mr. Ewell but you can 
be sure as the evening drew to a close she 
was promising to look for Mr. Right and 
hold out for marriage the next time out. 

Well, not all American comedies stoop 
low. Time Out For Ginger, by Ronald 
Alexander, and starring Melvyn Douglas, 
which is bidding for a run in face of very 
mixed notices, is real family entertainment- 
cute and wholesome—and we hope we will 
not be placed on the side of the sinners by 
adding tiresome. It has to do with a local 
banker, who wanted his third daughter to 
be a boy, standing by her when she decides 
to play the rough game of football on the 
all-male high school team. The author 
twists this improbability to unbelievable 
lengths, with father’s job being threatened 
to the tune of ethical discussions on the 
rights of the individual, right up until the 
happy ending when daughter discovers she 
is glad she is a girl, and father says he is, 
too. 

N. Richard Nash, who you may remember 
as the euthor of The Young and Fair, a 
small drama with an exclusive private girls 
school for the setting, threw caution to the 
wind and decided to tackle the huge though 
familiar theme of freedom versus tyranny 
in unconventional, imaginative cerms in his 
new play, See The Jaguar. The setting was 
an isolated, barren mount in the American 
West; the villain, the owner of the local 
store who liked to cage animals and event- 
ually people, a man, who under his granite- 
like exterior, hath, like Shakespeare’s Mac- 
beth, murdered sleep; the hero, the local 
school teacher, a passionate believer in 
human freedom and almost as passionately 
against violence; the dialogue approached 
poetry; the action as active as any movie 
Western, but the whole structure collapsed 
under the symbolism and many meanings 
intended for each line, when you were never 
quite sure the author accurately knew for 
himself one meaning. 








BRENDA BRUCE who is Peter Pan in this year's 
revival of the famous children’s play, which opened 
at the Scala on 23rd December. 

(Portrait by Russell Sedgwick Ltd.) 


PAULA GREY—Prince Charming in ‘ Cinderella,” 

Bertram Montague’s 1952-3 pantomime at the King’s, 

Hammersmith. The last six seasons have seen Miss 

Grey at Birmingham, Newcastle, Nottingham, Liverpool, 
Leeds and Bournemouth. 

(Portrait by Landseer) 


ANNETTE MILLS with Prudence Kitten. They are 

appearing in ‘* The Muffin Show’ presented by Jack 

de Leon at the Vaudeville Theatre—Matinees only 
for four weeks from 25rd December. 


HY HAZELL is Principal Boy in Emile Littler’s 

“Jack and Jill’ at the London Casino, in which 

Charlie Chester (Simple Simon) and Michael Bentine 

(the Crooked Man Twist) are making their pantomime 
debut, 





New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 


attaching herself to a Nazi-minded social 
inferior who has a fancy to inhabit her 
mother’s upper floor, and the catastrophe 
is brought about by her brother’s inability 
to accept his future brother-in-law. 

The company consisted of Kathleen 
Crawley, Josephine Middleton, David Wood- 
man, Catherine Salkeld, Harold Kasket, 
Miriam Karlin, Frank Marcus and Gordon 
Whiting. All were good but the only one 
who brought to mind a real person was 
Josephine Middleton, who played the girl’s 
mother. Donald Monat produced. 

H.G.M. 


“ Sweet Peril” (S$. James's) 

LIVE Jevons, once wealthy playboy, can- 

not adjust himself to a life of impover- 
ished authorship in which his wife Robina, 
also a writer (though inferior!) becomes the 
breadwinner. These two leave London for 
a Sanitation-less Cornish cottage, where, for 
a time, Clive keeps off the drink. But an 
old flame from New York arrives with her 
publisher husband, bearing all the signs of 
prosperity, and the past looms dangerously 
for Clive, particularly when the husband 
wants to publish Robina’s autobiography. 
He, Clive, is saved because Marianne refuses 
to behave like the “other woman” in most 
modern stage pieces. Nevertheless, the long- 
suffering Robina decides to leave for a 
lecture tour in America, but happily for the 
finally chastened Clive, changes her mind 
on her way through London en route for 
the liner. 

Michael Denison, revealing a growing 
mastery, presents Clive with great effect, but 
Dulcie Gray, though outstandingly sincere, 
is perhaps hardly strong enough for Robina. 
Ron Randell and Margot Stevenson as the 
charming Americans almost steal the show. 
and Marie Léhr completes the background 
as Clive’s mother with admirable dignity, 
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upheld by George Woodbridge, who is in 
excellent form as the Cornish handy-man, 
Digory. 

On the whole, even if an easy sentimen- 
tality does on occasion ‘creep in, this new 
play by Mary Orr and Reginald Denham. 
reveals a refreshing normality. Norman 
Marshall produces, with truly rural setting 
by Laurence Irving. F.S. 


“ Midnight Sonata ” (New Lindsey) 
IDNIGHT Sonata, by Evadne Price, 
opened on 9th December and seemed 

too logse and too long, like the sailor's 

trousers in the children’s riddle. The author 
had thrown in what came to hand with care- 

less generosity. The play concerned a 

millionaire ex-concert-pianist who divided 

his time between brandy and the first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s “Moonlight” sonata, 
and who had had the quaint idea of cele- 
brating his 50th birthday by inviting two 
ex-wives onto his yacht to meet their young 
successor. It took over an hour to get the 
party assembled and another hour passed 
before the plot to rob the host of this first 
wife’s diamonds broke into eruption and 
yet another hour before the status quo ante 
commotion was restored. The piece called 
for memory rather than subtlety in its act- 
ing and was adequately served. The occasion 
was interesting for the presence in the cast 
of Miss Ruby Miller. the youngest survivor 
of the Old Gaiety Girls, and the manner in 
which she took the little stage was impres- 
sive. The third wife, straight out of the 
convent or the circus, was amusingly played 
by Claudia Gray. Production was by 
Richard West and décor by Jefferson Strong. 


H.G.M. 


Competition No. 6 


EADERS 
Straight plays 


are invited to place the following new 


produced in London in 1952 in 
order of popularity Entries with titles marked 1-12 
(postcards will be appreciatd) should reach the Editor, 
marked Competition No. 6, by 10th February. 

Third Person 

Summer and Smoke 

The Firstborn 

The Deep Blue Sea 

The Same Sky 

The Young Elizabeth 

Winter Journey 

Under the Sycamore Tree 

After My Fashion 

The Innocents 

Quadrille 

Hanging Judge 

Results will be judged by the popular vote 


previous competitions, and three prizes of £1 
will be awarded to the most correct entries, 


as in 
Is. Od, 





Amateur Stage 


S an incentive towards more original 
work in the theatre, The Amateur Stage 
is running a playwriting competition in con- 
nection with Coronation Year. Plays must 
be full-length; there is no restriction of 
theme, time or convention, but it is hoped 
that plays will reflect in some way British 
life and traditions. To the author of the win- 
ning play there will be a cash prize of £20 
and publication if the play is of the requisite 
standard. Any other plays which also reach 
a certain standard will receive publicatiom 
All plays will be read by members of 
Amateur Stage Playreading and Playwriting 
Services, and the final short list of six will 
be submitted to a panel of judges consisting 
of J. C. Trewin, F. Sladen-Smith, George 
Taylor and Roy Stacey to make the final 
decision. Entry fee is 10s. for each play, 
and playwrights who desire a detailed report 
on their plays can obtain this for the pay- 
ment of an additional 10s. Closing date is 
3ist May and winners announced in August. 
The Tavistock Repertory Company, late 
of the Tavistock Little Theatre, Bloomsbury, 
has been granted a lease of part of the 
Canonbury Estate by the Marquess of 
Northampton’s Trust and are now busy 
creating and equipping a modern Little 
Theatre out of a spacious Edwardian Hall 
which is part of the property. They will 
also take over the care of the beautiful 
Tudor building known as Canonbury Tower 
and will adapt certain rooms for club pre- 
mises and theatrical workshops and offices. 
Other rooms will be preserved as historical 
showpieces and remain, as previously, open 
to the public on stated days each week. 

The design and construction of the pros- 
cenium and stage are under the supervision 
of Guy Sheppard. When completed the 
Tower Theatre will seat some 200 people 
and be equipped with a modern switch- 
board. It is planned to revert to the pre- 
war system of repertory and present at 
least 12 plays between October and June. 

Esso (Fawley) Musical and Dramatic 
Section are presenting their first pantomime 
since the opening of their 500-seater theatre 
two years ago. Peter Carr-North is produc- 
ing Aladdin by V. Clinton-Baddeley, with 
original music by Walter Leigh. Production 
Sth-l0th January, with matinee Saturday 
10th. 

The Halifax Thespians are presenting 
Beauty and the Beast by Nicholas Stuart 
Gray on 7th-17th January. The play will be 
produced by Jean Baines. 


(Continued overieaf) 
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Coming 16th January 


Jean Anouilh 


EDWARD OWEN 
MARSH 


; 
| | 
| 


This authoritative study of 
the notable French play- 
wright will delight = all 
admirers of his plays by its 
sympathy and insight. To 
read this book is to appre- 
ciate even more clearly the 
vigour and freshness” of 
Anouilh’s) mind and _ the 
poignancy of his thought. 
The author traces the devel- 
opment of the plays, the 
“rouge et noire’, and has 
subtitled his study “ Poet of 
Pierrot) and Pantaloon”. 


204 pages, 15 plates, 16/- net 


W.H. ALLEN 


Publishers for over a century 














The first production of Typewriter on the 
Sand by John Parry is being presented by 
The Playwrights’ Club Production Unit at 
the Chanticleer Theatre, Clareville Street, 
S.W.7, on Sunday I1th January at 4 p.m. 
and 7.30 p.m., and Monday January 12th 
at 7.30 p.m. This unusual play is by the 
chief psychologist at the Air Ministry. 
Tickets 2/6, 5/- and 7/6 from Miss Valerie 
James, 26 The Green, Ewell, Surrey (Ewell 
5814). Cheques and postal orders payable 
to The Playwrights’ Club. 

The Avon Players, of Wiltshire, are pre- 
senting Charles Dickens’ Christmas Carol at 
Durrington and Salisbury in the last week 
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Full-Time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers of Speech and Drama 
Full Particulars from the SECRETARY 











OMPLETE set Theatre World, Jan. 1936 to Dec 
1952 inclusive, for sale Good condition One 
binder.—-Offers to: Box No. 468 


es HOTELS.” Litthe Guide to Village 
Inns, Hotels, Farmhouses 3/6, postage 2d 
Tr. W. Hilton, 45 Fleet Street, Torquay. 
OLIDAY DRAMA SCHOOLS—Three Arts Centre, 
London, W.1 Easter (8 days, 44 gns.); August 
(Day, fortnight, 5! gns.): August (Evening, fortnight, 
4) gns.); Week-ends, £1 I4Ss Also Termly Courses in 
Stage Training Director Marian Nayior Acting 
Technique, Speech, Improvisation, Movement & Mime, 
Production, Make-up. etc Registrar: Mrs, O. Medd, 
Heathdene, Otford, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
ACANT DATES Outside productions can be 
Staged at Irving Theatre. 17 Irving Street, Leicester 
Square, London, W.C.2. WHiltehall 3678 


IGS, BEARDS, MOUSTACHES tor all period 

pieces and characters. Wigs in Mohair & Crepe 
from 20/- to 30/- each. Moustaches and Beards from 
6d. to S/- each. Crepe Hair (all colours) per yard 2/- 
Spirit Gum 6d. per bottle Leichner Grease Paints, 
Liners, etc. Wigs. Moustaches and Beards on Theatri- 
ca! Hair-lace, as supplied to British and American stage 
and screen, made to your exact measurements and 
requirements. Free advice service available (by appoint- 
ment) at all times, or answered by post.—Cecil Pasco, 
FILMER POSTICHEURS, 74 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.1. GERrard 1548. 


of January. This is the twelfth production 
in six years by this company which has 
toured from Winchester to Breamore in 
iHampshire and performed everywhere from 
Salisbury Cathedral to service theatres such 
as R.A.F., Netheravon. The play is a 
dramatisation by a member of the company, 
Daphne Pearson. 

The Priory Theatre Club, Tynemouth, 
will present The Holly and the Ivy on 26th- 
31st January. 


** My Good Brown ” (L.A.M.D.A.) 
N Ist December, at their theatre in Logan 
Place, W.8, the students of the London 
Academy of Music and Dramatic Art pre- 
sented My Good Brown, a new comedy by 
Robert Kemp. 

In a programme note the author states 
that “this is not an historical play, but an 
unhistorical comedy.” It is based on the 
fact that John Brown, Queen Victoria’s 
personal servant, was once nearly dismissed. 
How this was almost brought about, through 
the wiles of the Prince of Wales with the 
help of Miss Susie Briggs of the Gaiety 
Theatre, whom he introduces into the 
Balmoral household as a chambermaid, 
makes amusing and pleasant entertainment. 

As the Prince of Wales, Bill Horsley not 
only looked the part, but played it with a 
good sense of comedy. In his hands the 
Prince became a real and very likeable 
human being. There is a great tendency to 
caricature famous historical personalities, 
and Ronald Travers and Christopher Gil- 
more were unable to bring life to the Kaiser 
and Mr. Gladstone. 

Pauline Dearman as Lady Jane Churchill 
played with ease and charm and Richard 
Statman gave a good performance as Sir 
Henry Ponsonby. Phyllis Robinson (Queen 
Victoria) acted well and had an extremely 
successful make-up. Others in the cast were 
Jennifer Wallington and Alistair Stewart. 
Production by Ellen Pollock. L.M. 
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RIGHT UP TO DATE now available for 
AMATEUR PERFORMANCE 
FREE ON APPLICATION include an important new 


release :— 
A NEW SUPPLEMENT 
- HARVEY The famous comedy success 
TO ‘*‘ PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS ‘* Unadulterated enjoyment."’ Cavalcade. 6m 


giving Synopses of all new plays recently Rinsed Contes now available 5/3 inc. postage 
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: 1 set =o 
THE BIGGEST THIEF IN TOWN The recent 
big West End comedy hit. 2f. 7m. | set. 5/3 


EVANS PLAYS ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (9d. post free) to 


We must kill Toni | Levee see Root 


lan Stuart Black 


The elegant comedy-thriller recently broadcast >, | N 
and televised, and now available to amateurs 7) y) 


One set 3 m. 2 f 


Copies 5/-, postage 4d. extra. arts 
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the right play, the usefulness of this book 
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